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THE HISTORY OF THE EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS. 



By the rev. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. 




HE Public Worship Bill of the last session of 
parliament provided a short and easy method 
of dealing with offences, by excess or defect, 
against the law of the Church on matters of 
ritual. The operation of the law was postponed 
till the first day of July next ; and letters of 
business were issued to Convocation, in order 
to give the Church an opportunity in the meantime of revising 
the Rubrics. The Archbishop of Canterbury and some other of 
the bishops have invited from their clergy an expression of 
opinion on some of the questions of ritual which have lately 
engaged the mind of the church ; and among others on the 
question of the desirableness of allowing or forbidding the use 
of a special vestment for the officiating clergyman at the cele- 
bration of Holy Communion. 

The question is in this state. The ornaments rubric printed 
in our Prayer Books, on the page immediately before ihe Order for 
Morning Prayer, requires that *' such ornaments of the ministers at 
all times of their ministration shall be retained and be in use as 
were in this Church of England by the authority of parliament in 
the second year of the reign of Edward VI." The Committee of 
Council — the ultimate court of appeal on the question — decided, 
in the case of Westerton v. Liddell, that this rubric was the 
law, and that the ornaments of the minister at all times of his 
ministration are those defined in the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., A.D. 1549. The vestments thus defined are, for the 
minister who celebrates Holy Communion, ''a white albe plain, 
with a vestement or cope," and '' albes with tunacles " for the 
clergy who assist him in the ministration. If there is no com- 
munion after the Litany, the priest is to put on " a playn albe or 
surplesse with a cope," and say the ante-communion service. A 
bishop is to wear,*' besyde his rochette, a surples or albe, and a 
cope or vestment, and also his pastorall staffe in his hande, or 
elles borne or holden by his chapelyne." 

But there is a conflicting authority. The canons of 1603-4 
have never been repealed ; and they order that in cathedrals and 
collegiate churches, at the celebration of Holy Communion, 
" the principal minister shall wear a decent cope, and be assisted 
with the epistoller and gospeller agreeably," i. e. also in copes. 

The Privy Council, in the Purchas case decided that the canon 
was the law, and the Bishop of London forthwith had a cope 
made and wore it in his cathedral. 

But again, both laws have fallen into disuetude. We all know 
that, until the}?" were revived in some places a very short time 
ago, neither albes, vestments, nor copes have been worn in our 
churches within the memory of man. 

What is to be done ? When the Public Worship Bill comes 
into force, it will behove every dutiful clergyman to obey it, and 
every dutiful parish to provide him with the legal ornamenta, 
and to support and countenance him in his use of them. What 
is to be done ? Are all the clergy, on the ist of July, to put 
themselves into vestments or copes, in obedience to the rubric 
and the Privy Council in Westerton v. Liddell ; or are the 
cathedrals only to provide themselves with copes in conformity 
with the canon and the Privy Council in the Purchas case ? Or 
are the clergy to continue to wear the sui-plice only, and defy 
rubric, canon, and Privy Council ; and the laity to encourage 
them in th^ir disobedience ; and the bishops to disregard the 
law themselves, and connive at its neglect by those under 
their jurisdiction ? Or are we to^make a new law ? 

Something must be done ; and what should be done depends 
very much on the opinion and feeling of the general body of 
church people. But there are very many who do not possess the 
materials for the formation of an opinion. We have, therefore, 
thought it would be useful to give a brief sketch of the origin and 
history of the clerical vestments in question, with such remarks 
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as will enable the general reader to understand the case thus 
referred to his judgment. 

At the commencement of the Christian era, as at the present 
day, in all civilised countries, the same style of dress prevailed 
among all people of a certain position in the social scale. The 
toga had gone out of fa^shion in the reign of Augustus, except on 
occasions of state and ceremony, and the usual costume of men 
was the tunic zxv^ ;p allium ; ''tunica palliumque " is a colloca- 
tion of words as natural as " coat and trousers " or " shoes and 
stockings." But though they thus naturally went together as the 
parts of an entire dress, they were frequently worn singly. The 
gallium was sometimes worn as the only garment, as the toga 
used to be ; the tunic was commonly worn alone by the poor ; 
and all classes laid the ;pallium aside to engage in any active 
employment, or when at home. 

The tunic, or in Greek %ir(r>7/, we need not describe, since our 
first woodcut (Fig. i) gives an accurate view of it. It was worn 
short by men, and sometimes without sleeves ; women wore it of 
linen, reaching down to the ancle, and with short or long sleeves. 
A long tunic of woollen was also worn by men on occasions of state 
and ceremony. The tunics of people of the senatorial order were 




Pig^ I . — Man in Tunic : Roman Catacombs. 

distinguished by a broad purple stripe {clavus lakes), which 
reached from the neck straight down the front of the tunic ; 
people of the equestrian order had their tunics marked with two 
narrow purple stripes {clavus angustus) reaching from the 
shoulders straight down the front of the tunic, as in the cut. 

The ;pallium was a large square, or nearly square, woollen 
robe, like a blanket. It was worn in various fashions ; one of 
the most common ways was thus : passed over the left shoulder, 
drawn behind the back, under the right arm, leaving it bare, 
and thrown again over 'the left shoulder, covering the left arm. 
Another way was to put it round the neck and fasten it on the 
right shoulder with a pin or brooch, leaving it to fall naturally 
about the pei-^on. Great dignitaries anciently wore a toga ;p7^e- 
texta, that is, a toga with a broad ornamental border ; for which 
in later rimes, the pallium, with a similar border along one edge, 
seems to have been substituted. 

In the pictures of the Roman catacombs of the second, third, 
and fourth centuries we have numerous representations of our 
Lord and the Apostles, and the conventional way of rep. ;senting 
them is in the tunic 2in& pallium. * In the later ages, when it 



• It is very probable that this is the costume which they did actually wear. The 
'garments " which the people put as housings on the colt which our Lord rode in 
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was the custom to represent the characters of ancient history 
in contemporary costume — Aaron hke a bishop, and Moses in 
chain-armour — still the Apostles and great saints of the Church 
were represented in the tunic 2.w^;palliu77i, and the tradition has 
continued unbroken down to the present day. 

A Roman, or Greek, or Syrian gentleman offering sacrifice at 
his temple, or engaged in any high religious ceremonial, would 
wear 'a long tunic with sleeves (instead of the usual short tunic), 
and a toga oi ^allm?n [very similar garments and similarly worn), 
and would cover his head with a fold of the toga or with an 
orarmm* and the colour of these garments would be white. 
It seems not at all improbable that the apostles and early clergy 
would wear this customary dress of ceremony in their minis- 
trations. 

We have not given one of these catacomb pictures of the 
apostles because a subsequent woodcut (Fig. 3) affords a suf- 
ficient illustration of the subject. It is part of the mosaic deco- 
ration of the apsidal dome of the Church of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian at Rome, built by Pope FeUx (A.D. 526—530). It 
represents St. Peter presenting St. Cosmas to our Lord. 'Pope 
Felix himself stands behind, holding a model of his church. 
Both St. Peter a-nd St. Cosmas are habited in the white tunic 
2iYidi ^allmm which we have described, while the Pope is in the 
clerical costume of his time, which we shall soon have to refer to. 

In looking through the monuments of those earUer centuries, 
we find some figures which afford us examples of the garments 
which were the prototypes of the distinctive clerical vestments 
of subsequent times. 

We have said above that it was the custom of the heathen 
Romans to cover the head when engaged in prayer, sometimes 
with a fold of the toga ov ;pallmin, sometimes with a separate 
piece of cloth, a kind of veil, called the orarmin. The size of 
the orarmm was gradually reduced, until it became a mere 
ornamental band, which was laid over the shoulders, as in 
the figure of a Roman offering a sacrifice at a heathen altar, 
in Fairholt's ''Costume in England," y. 52. This prayer*cloth, 
we have already seen, became afterwards one of the official 
insignia of the ministers of the Christian Church whose special 
duty it was to offer the prayers of the congregation. In the Eastern 
Church it is still retained under its ancient name of Qpapiov : in 




Fig. 2. — Ma7z in Planeta : Roman Catacombs. 

the Western Church it is also continued in use under the name 
of stole, which we shall find, from Rabanus Maurus, it began to 
receive about the beginning of the ninth century. 

The next figure (Fig. 2) wears a garment which gradually came 
into use in the fourth century ; in the East it was called a (priXovioi^, 



the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and with which they carpeted his way, were 
these pa//m (Matthew xxi. 7, 8). Also the outer garment of our Lord, which the 
soldiers, at his cruci xion, divided into four parts, was a pa/h'um ; while the seam- 
less coat was the xtrwi/ or tunic. 

* One of the subjects on the Column of Trajan represents the Emperor sacrificing 
in such a costume. It is engraved in Marriott's " Vestiarium Christianum," 



in the West a planeta ; and in the Theodosian code (which ex- 
tended both to East and West), was recognised as a proper undress 
for senators under the name oidi ;p(Enula. In its early form it is 
said to have been a plain circle of cloth with a slit in the middle, 
through which the head was passed.* In later times it was 
much less large and ample. It will be seen that it is orna- 
mented with the two narrow purple stripes which we have noticed 
on the tunic of the previous engraving. This is the garment 
which, when it went out of fashion in ordinary life, continued to 
be worn by the first and second orders of the clergy, in the East 
under its ancient name of (j)r]\oviov ; and in the West, under the 
name of chasuble, it has continued to be the vestment of 
bishops and priests to the present day. 

For the first three centuries, or thereabouts, of the Christian 
Church, there is no proof that the clergy wore any distinctive 
official vestments. The vestments which are at length to be 
distinguished as clerical vestments, were such as had originally 
been worn by all classes. At an early period it seems to have 
been considered becoming for the clergy to resei-ve special 
garments, though of the usual fashion, for their ministrations, 
and not to wear the same garment in common life and at 
the altar! It is probable that handsome garments, though still 
of the usual fashion, were sometimes given to the churches 
for special use in divine service. Then, when a change of 
fashion came, the clergy would naturally be slow to introduce 
the new fashions into their ministering garments ; the old forms 
had already acquired a venerable prestige ; many garments of 
the old forms belonged to the churches as ministerial garments, 
and would continue to be used, and others to be made like them. 
Thus, while secular fashions continued to change, the old 
fashions became distinctively clerical, had symbolical meanings 
invented for them, and if they changed in form or material, did 
so on ecclesiastical grounds. 

Much learning and ingenuity have been spent in the endea- 
vour to obtain credence for the theory that the cloak which 
St. Paul left at Troas was an official vestment. It was a tptXovri, 
ox ;pcenula, and the j^cenula, it is admitted, was the original of the 
chasuble. But the ^pcemcla was not a distinctive clerical vestment 
till about the fifth or sixth century ; and we have seen reason 
already to believe that the apostles did not weax the ;pcB7tula, but 
did probably wear a still more ancient and venerable costume. 

Eusebius, the historian of the early Church, mentions a letter 
of Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, which speaks of St. John the 
apostle having worn the habit of the Jewish priesthood, a linen 
tunic with a plate of gold on his head. And Epiphanius speaks, 
on the authority of Clemens of Alexandria, of James the apostle 
and first bishop of Jerusalem having worn the same habit and 
golden plate of the priesthood, and been allowed to enter into the 
Holy of Holies. Both stories are obscurely stated, and are of 
doubtful authenticity. If true, they are put forward as ex- 
ceptional, and therefore tend to establish the fact that it was 
unusual for the apostles and early clergy to wear any such 
vestments or ornaments. 

It is in the fourth century that we meet with the first clear 
mention of special vestments worn by the clergy. The first 
notice usually quoted by writers on ritual is from Theodoret, 
who says that *'the Emperor Constantine, of famous memory, 
as a mark of honour to the church of Jerusalem, had sent 
to Macarius, then Bishop of that city, a sacred robe {\epav 
aroXrjv), made of threads of gold, which he might wear when 
performing the office of holy baptism." Cyril, his great suc- 
cessor in the see, was accused of having sold this robe, and it 
was said that it had been bought by a stage-dancer, who, 
wearing it on the stage, fell and sustained injuiy. It would 
seem as if this was not a peculiarly clerical vestment, but a robe 
of honour such as the emperors were accustomed to send in com- 
pliment to distinguished persons ; it was to be worn in the 
office of baptism, not in the celebration of the Eucharist,t and 
it was not so peculiarly clerical but that a public dancer might 
have worn it on the stage. The word aro^rj does not very cer- 



* It has its modern representative in the South American poncho, 
t This of course may have been because the robe was of a shape worn at baptism, 
but not worn at the Eucharist. 
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tainly define the kind of robe. The stole was originally a female 
garment, a kind of long tunic ; but the word was used generally 
for any kind of upper garment. 

Not long after, we find the celebrated Athanasius accused by 
his enemies of laying a tax on the Egyptians to raise a fund for 
the linen vestments of the Church. Both Athanasius himself 
and Sozomen mention the matter ; one calls the vestments hnen 
(TTixapia, and the other linen tunicles : both words mean the 
same thing. 

Jerome often mentions the distinctive clerical vestments ; e.g. 
in his book against Pelagius he asks, " What harm is it if I wear 
a finer tunic (^iiuiidioreni tunicavi) ; if a bishop, presbyter, or 
deacon, or any other of the ecclesiastical order come forth in a 
white vestment when they administer the sacraments ?' ' He says 
also of his friend Nepotian, that for his ordinary wear he used 
i\ie pallhnn, the cloak that was in common use among Christian 
philosophers, but in his ministrations he wore a tunic, which he 
sent as a legacy to Jerome. 

St. Chr}^sostom speaks of the deacons walking about the 
church in a white tunicle (Xevicov xt'TiovKjKov) ; and Sozomen, when 
speaking of the assault made upon the church by the enemies 
of Chiysostom, says, the priests and deacons were beaten and 
driven out of church, as they were in the vestments of their 
ministration. 

Severianus, Bishop of Gabala, contemporary with St. 
Chrysostom, says of the deacons ministering at the sacred 
m3^steries, that they resembled the wings of angels with their 
veils on their left shoulders. This veil was doubtless the 
or aril cm. 

The council of Laodicea (370 A.D., the council which deter- 
mined the canon of Holy Scripture) has two canons on the use 
of the orarhun, allowing it to bishops, priests, and deacons, and 
forbidding it to sub-deacons, singers, and readers. 

The fourth council of Carthage (A.D. 398) speaks of the 
alba*, which the deacon is ordered to wear when the oblation is 
made or the lessons are read. The council of Narbo (A.D. 589) 
mentions the same. In 474, Peipetuus, Bishop of Tours, left 
a silk chasuble by will to Amalarius the priest. (D'Achery, 
" Spicilegium," iii. 303.) The first council of Braga (A.D. 563) 
speaks of the tunic and ora^'ium as both belonging to the 
deacons. The third council of Braga (A.D. 572) orders priests 
to wear the oraritcin on both shoulders when they ministered at 
the altar. 

St. Isidore of Pelusium, early in the fifth century, in a letter 
to a nobleman, explains the s3^mbolism of the clerical vestments : 
'' )) h^ovi-] (a linen vestment, probably the same as the orariuiit) 
with which the deacons minister in the holy place is," he says, 
'' a memorial of the humility of our Lord in washing and 
wiping diy the feet of the disciples ; but that which the bishop 
wears on his shoulders, made not of linen but of wool, signifies 
the fleece of the sheep which our Lord sought and laid on .his 
shoulders;" and he alludes to a custom of the bishop putting off 
this vestment at the reading of the Gospel, because then the 
Lord himself is present. t 

St. Isidore of Seville, who died A.D. 636, speaks of the deacons 
as ministering in white garments, and of the ring and staff as 
the insignia of a bishop. 

The fourth council of Toledo (A.D. 633) describes the peculiar 
habits and insignia of the three orders of the clergy. Of the 
bishop — the orarium, ring, and staff; of the priest — the orarium 
and planeta ; of the deacon — the orarium and alba ; another 
canon orders the deacon to wear but one orarium, and that on 
his left shoulder, wherewith he is to give the signal of prayers 
to the people. 

These incidental notices are abundantly sufficient to prove 
that at this early period the clergy wore distinctive vestments : 
the deacon wore the tunic and the orarium over the left shoulder ; 
the priest the tunic, the orarium over both shoulders, and the 
planeta ; the bishop wore the same vestments as the priest, with 
the special insignia of a ring and pastoral staff. What these 



* Tunica alba ; in the mediaeval ages it was always called the albe. 
+ jNIarriott's " Vestiarium Christianum," p. 50. 



vestments were like we shall see presently, by help of the sub- 
sequent woodcuts. 

From th© beginning of the ninth century we have formal trea- 
tises on the clerical vestments, e.g. that of Rabanus Maurus, 
Abbot of Fulda, in the beginning of the ninth centur}^ He 
speaks of '' the orarium, which some call the stole ; " thus 
identifying the later stole as the same vestment as the primitive 
orarium, and marking the period at which the change of name 
took place. Amalarius of Metz, also of the early part of the 
ninth century, wrote a similar treatise. Walafrid Strabo (a pupil 
of Rabanus Maurus, made abbot of Rosenau in 842) also wrote 
on the subject. He says that Pope Silvester ordained that the 
sacrifice of the altar should be celebrated not in silk or cloth, 
but only in linen ; that, by order of Silvester, deacons were to 
wear dalmatics in church. In the first instance, he says, before 
chasubles came into use, priests wore dalmatics ; but afterwards, 
when they began to wear chasubles, they left the use of the 
dalmatic to deacons. Now, almost all bishops and priests think 
it permitted to them to wear the dalmatic under the chasuble. 
Successive additions (we are still quoting our author) were 
made from time to time, partly by way of imitating what was 
worn by the priests of the old covenant, partly for the expression 
of a mystical meaning. These ritual writers of the ninth 
century are abundantly illustrated by a contemporary MS. 
Pontifical, of Landulphus, Bishop of Capua, wherein the text 
is accompanied by numerous drawings, in which the bishop is 
represented as conferring all the various orders ; and the 
drawings, therefore, give representations of the costume and 
insignia proper to all the orders of the clergy at that time. 
There is unbroken and abundant evidence as to the clerical 
vestments from that day down to the present time. 

We turn next to the pictorial remains of Christian antiquity 
for actual representations of the vestments of the clergy. We 
are all aware that there are pictorial representations of Christian 
subjects, beginning as early as the second centur}^ But we 
search in vain through the paintings in the Roman catacombs, 
through the collections of curious glass roundels, through the 
sculptured sarcophagi, and through the ivory diptychs, for any- 
thing which we can safely pronounce to be examples of distinc- 
tivety clerical vestments. 

The earliest illustration* which we have been able to find of a 
cleric in indisputable clerical vestments, is that of Pope Felix, in 




Fig. 3. — From, the Church of SS. Cos mas and Damian^ Rouie. 
A.D. 526—530. 

the annexed woodcut (Fig. 3), already partly described. He 
wears the long white tunic with two narrow purple stripes, and 
over it an ample dark-coloured planeta. He wears besides, the 
narrow band of white wool adorned with small black crosses, 
passing round the shoulders, with a long end hanging in 
front, which is called a f)all, and which needs a word of ex- 
planation. This, however, must be postponed till the next 
paper. 

{To be coniiiuted.) 



* IMr. J. H. Parker, C.B., to whom we are all so much indebted for his contribu- 
tions to Roman archaeology, in jin obliging reply to some questions, informs me 
that there are representations of clerical costume of the fifth century in the 
mosaics of that date in the Church of Sta. Maria Maggiore, Rome. 



